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THREE STAGES OF THE CHURCH. 
T first we were Perfectionists ; now we 
are Communists ; and we are finally to 
be Anastatists. In this progression we do 
not leave Perfectionism behind in becoming 
Communists ; nor shall we leave Communism 
behind in becoming Anastatists. Each stage 
in advance holds within it all that went before. 
Communism is the practical expansion of Per- 
fectionism. Anastatism will be the ripe de- 
velopment of both Perfectionism and Commu- 
nism. In fact the Primitive Church, which 
has long since entered the Anastatic stage, is 
still a Communist church, and still a Perfec- 
tionist church. 

We ought always to recognize these three 
stages of development as comprised in the 
CuRISTIAN CyuRCH. It would be foolish for 
Communists to think that they only are 
Christians, or that the church of Christ is con- 
fined to their little societies. Let them never 
forget that the Primitive Church, with Christ 
and the Apostles for its leaders, did not 
assume, permanently, during its earthly ca- 
reer, the Communistic form. On the day of 
Pentecost, it is true, and for a short time 
afterwards, that church gave the world very 
distinct indications of its Communistic ten- 
dencies ; and undoubtedly it held and carried 
out in its whole career, the principle of guar- 
anteeing subsistence to all its members. But 
there is no evidence that it went into system- 
atic Communism as we understand it. It took 
hold on men in all the conditions of ordinary 
society, and taught them to overcome evil and 
live the life of Christ in those conditions. 
This was perhaps the most trying, and there- 
fore the most heroic service of the universal 
church ; and it should be far from us to think 
that external Communism is the essential form 
of Christianity, or entitles us to claim superi 
ority over the veterans of the apostolic age. 

We should even remember that in our own 
career, Perfectionism existed twelve years 
without formal Communism, and that we were 
Christians then, and a church then, as truly 
as we are now. 

The practical importance of these consid- 
erations lies in this: that we already find our- 
selves surrounded by multitudes of believers, 





who are not, and for the present cannot be, 
externally Communists. They stand as the 
primitive believers stood, and as we formerly 
stood in the organizations of ordinary society. 
Our organization as Communists must not 
come between us and them to exclude them 
in our thoughts from the church of Christ. 
And on the other hand they must not make 
our advance beyond Perfectionism a stum- 
bling-block to hinder their fellowship with us 
as Christians. Perfectionism, Communism and 
Anastatism, are, as we said, three stages in one 
church ; and together they make the long- 
needed bridge from things as they are, to 
things as they ought to be. J. H. N. 


THE KING OF TERRORS. 
ARPER’S WEEKLY has a great two- 
page, costly picture, the object of which 

seems to be to glorify Death as the Supreme 
Potentate. The central figure is a ghastly 
grinning skeleton in robes of royalty, with a 
dart for a sceptre, in the attitude and expres- 
sion of unquestioned sovereignty. A warrior, 
dropping his sword, kneels and bows his head 
as if worshiping at the feet of this grisly hor- 
ror. Rather than accept such a king, we 
would hurrah for Jeff. Davis with all his mur- 
ders. J. H. N. 


CLOSE WORK. 

FRIEND, referring to the practice of 

the Community in mingling religion 
with business and enjoyment, wittily says that 
the fort in which we fight is so near the ene- 
my’s line, that good people in the rear 
cannot sometimes distinguish whether we be- 
long to friends or foes. This maybeso. We 
believe that religion should move right up to the 
enemy’s works, drive him out and get possession 
of them itself. This is the way to beat, 
though of course it will look strange to the Mc- 
Clellanism that is spading up breast-works and 
cooking rations half a mile in the rear. 


HOME-MADE SCRIPTURE. 


HE World’s Crisis has an article which 

under cover of the text against ‘ foolish 
talking and jesting,” proceeds in effect to con- 
demn everything like wit and mirth on the part 
of Christians. This is a matter of conscience 
with which we would not interfere, although 
in our view, no one has so good a right to be 
overflowing with joy and all its natural express- 
ions as the Christian. But when the writer 


attempts to fortify his long-faced theory by a 


quotation as if from the Bible, in the words, 
“‘Our speech must be always with gravity, 
seasoned with salt, ” we feel at liberty to recall 





his attention to the record. The Bible says, 
* Let your speech be always with grace, sea- 
soned with salt,” but has no such sentence as 
the one which this writer imputes to it. We 
are tempted to think that in his alteration of 
the principal word to gravity he might as 
well have left out of it the letters 7-t, and then 
the text would have taken a culinary form, 
and been no more effectually transformed than 
it is now. . 





THE VIRTUE OF OBEDIENCE. 


OTHERS! do you wish to have your 

children healthy ? make them obedient. 
Do you wish to have them handsome ? make 
them obedient. Do you wish to have them 
geniuses ? make them obedient. Do you wish 
to have them a life-long comfort to you? make 
them obedient. Do you wishto have them 
grow up children of God? make them obedi- 
ent. Your tenderness revolts at chastisement ; 
nevertheless, let your motto be, “‘ Anything but 
disobedience!” Stripe upon stripe, rather 
than disobedience; and begin early. If a 
child is old enough to be willful, it is old enough 
tobe subdued. You say, “It does not un- 
derstand ; I want to wait till I can reason with 
it.” Notso. It has an instinct of fear very 
young, and it should be made afraid of diso- 
bedience the first thing. You cannot explain 
to your child why it should not touch the hot 
stove, but you excite its fear to do so and one 
or two burns are sure to give it a wholesome 
dread. See that your child has that dread of 
disobedience in some way, if it is by the rod. 
What is a little tingle of the switch, in compar- 
ison for instance, with a fever; and many a fe- 
ver has begun with a spirit of naughtiness, 
that might have been forestalled by timely 
chastisement. The spirit of disobedience is 
an open door to disease. When will mothers 
find this out and shut it? You are too tender 
to punish your child, but you indulge it ina 
naughty, willful spirit, which isa deadly poison ~ 
to its health, and by and by it suffers by sick- 
ness a hundred times more than by a reason- 
able chastisement. Maay mothers would think 
it awfully cruel to correct an ailing child, 
though it were ever so perverse ; but the same 
mother, would force down it a nauseous dose of 
oil or syrup without any compunctions. The 
difference between the two medicines, the 
whipping and the oil, so far as distress to the 
child is concerned, is very little. Some chil- 
dren will take a good whipping rather than 
the oil. But there is a very great choice in 
the two medicines as to the effect. Subdue 
the child, and it may not only forestall a 
threatened sickness, but it will bear good 
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fruits forever. Indulge the child through 
false tenderness, and whatever tempétary| 
effect the oil may have, the child will be more 
naughty when it gets well than it was before it 
was sick ; and be sure if that is so, the seeds 
of future disease have been planted and wa- 
tered. ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long,” &c. This is 
called “ the first commandment with promise ;” 
but it is not less a scientific law than it isa 
promise, that long life shall follow filial obedi- 
ence.. Let your child grow up in disobedience, 
and you will not only be unable to restrain it 
from ruinous paths, but its very blood will be 
full of humors and feverish passion. Its 
very health will be a coarse health. 

And this leads us to the secret of beauty. 
I care little what a child’s natural dower may 
be in this respect ; make it obedient and it will 
grow up handsome. ‘The spirit of obedience 
is homogeneous, as you may say, with the line 
of beauty ; it is graceful, gentle, mobile ; but 
self-will is hard, unyielding—full of elbows. 
All its expressions in the personal appearance 
are repulsive. The obedient child is happy, 
and happiness is a great beautifier. It rounds 
the face, glows in the complexion, brightens 
the eye, and softens the hair. Teach a child 
to obey promptly, and you put into its hands 
the power of self-control ; you make it master 
of its own body. Itis when the body runs 
riot, that it contracts blemishes and deforms 
itself with grossness. Daniel and his three 
companions were fairer than all the children 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, because they 
could purpose in their hearts and subdue 
their bodily appetites. If it is set down that 
no one is fit to govern who has not first 
learned to obey, it may further be set ‘down 
that the child who has been trained in thorough 
obedience to its parents is thereby fitted to 
govern itself ; and the father who can leave his 
son ruler in the kingdom of his own nature, 
has done better by him than if he had made 
him king of a nation. 

Genius is defined by some one, as an edu- 
cated will, or the perfection of self-discipline. 
Another writer defines genius as the power 
of obedience to inward conceptions. Again it 
is an organization of the faculties; it is pa- 
tience, perseverance, resolution to plod. In 
all these definitions of genius we see that the 
spirit of obedience is the root of it. Says one 
writer, ‘ Suppose you have a genius for some- 
thing, did you get it by chance of nature? 
No. I infer that you or your forefathers 
somewhere back, have had a training of obedi- 
ence; and if the latter, that obedience has 
been transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and is. showing itself in you. Ifa man is 
in possession of a large estate, you conclude 
at once that either he has been industrious 
and faithful himself, or that his forefathers 
were before him ; and you may as safely con- 
clude in the case of a genius that he has either 
been a faithful plodder himself, or has inher- 
ited the fruit of some one else’s plodding.” 


meets the small of 


ing him origitially ‘to yield thém readily to 
your will. 

It were words wasted t> say much in proof 
of the necessity of making your children obe- 
dient if you would enjoy them and have them 
a blessing to you. Let them be healthy, and 
handsome, and brilliant with genius, still their 
willfulness may spoil all your comfort. On 
the other hand, a child loves a faithful parent. 
It loves the hand that delivers it from the 
dominion of its own perversity, that casts the 
devil out of it. You have never found the 
heart of your child if you have never subdued 
its will. A perverse spirit is a torment to a 
child, and if you take hold and clear it out, 
the child will cling to you by the most natural 
instinct, the instinct that knows its friend. 

Finally, the motive above all others which 
should induce parents to train their children 
in obedience, is that this training prepares 
them to enter the school of Christ. Educate 
veneration, because that will make your child 
receptive to God. The child that is insubor- 
dinate to its parents, will certainly be rebe!- 
lious toward God, and if ever it is saved it will 
be by chastisements severe beyond any com- 
parison with what would have sufficed ata 
tender age. It is comparatively easy for a 
child that has learned to give up its will to its 
parents, to give up its will to God; and sal- 
vation, as all know who have sought it, is 
a giving up and giving up of the will to God. 
Happy that child who has been trained to 
yield to its superior—it is “not far from the 
kingdom of God.” H. 


LOVE ENDS THE CURSE. 


WOMAN, has written to the Herald 

of Health a passionate and eloquent 
defense of her sex against the charge of some 
other lady-writer that women are physiologi- 
cally responsible as mothers for the imperfec- 
tions of the race. Here is one of her para- 
agraphs : 

“Tn the first place I affirm that the physical degen- 
eracy of mankind is directly chargeable upon the 
father, and not upon the mother. ose fault, I 
would inquire, is it that woman is compelled to 
bear more chiidren than she is capable of ‘sefting 


up in life’ with a sufficient capital in health to get on 
comfortably? Her own,doyouthink? Nay, verily.” 


This defense is well put; and certainly 
shifts a portion of responsibility to man where 
it belongs. But recrimination between the 
sexes on such a subject amounts to nothing. 
The way to reach the evil is for them both to. 
agree in seeking a higher life. Over-propa- 
gation and excessive labor are simply the 
necessary curses which attend selfishness, the 
one bearing on woman, the other on man. 
Let all agree in praying for a social state in 
which love shall take the place of selfishness, 
and both these evils will disappear. 


A Worp asouT Cuarrs.—An eminent phyiscian, 
speaking of our hairs, remarks that they are too 
high, and too nearly horizontal. We slide forward, 
and our spines ache. The seats should be fifteen or 
sixteen itiches high im front for men, and from eight 
to fourteen inches for children and women. he 
back part of the seat should be from dne to three in- 
ches lower than the front part. This last is very 
important. The depth of the seat, from front to 
back, should be the same asthe height. The chair- 
hack is likewise by age? hical. The part which 

e back, should project furthest 





If you want to have your child a genius, then, 


make him ‘thaster of his own faculties, by train‘ ney olloW ; this is fhe cause of much pain and 


in the small‘of the back. The present 
seats produce mfort, round shoulders, and other 
distortiOhs. —Educational Monthly. 


THE WATER-BLANKET—OR WHAT 
MAKES IT HOT. 


Harry.—Oh how hot it is this afternoon! 
Master Ben, won’t you go with us to the river ? 

Ben.—Yes, Harry, and as we go, you may 
tell me what you think it is that makes it so 
hot. 

Harry.—lt is the sun, of course; don’t you 
feel it ? 

Ben.—Yes, { feel the sun, but there is some- 
thing else besides the sun that makes this hot 
weather. If you were on a very high motintain, 
like Mont Blanc or Chimborazo, you would 
have the sunshine just the same as you have 
now, but you would be surrounded by ice and 
ready to freeze. So you see that it is not the 
sun alone that makes you feel the heat. 

Harry.—Then it must be the sun and the air. 
Yes, that’s it; this hot wind, I guess, is what 
makes a fellow sweat. 

Ben.—Not quite right yet. What if I should 
tell you that the sun’s heat passes right through 
air as it does through a window, without: heat- 
ing it at all? 

Harry.—I should knuw better than that, be- 
cause I can feel it to be warm. 

Ben.—No; you are mistaken. Air cannot 
be heated so that you can feel it at all.* 

Harry.—Why, you are guing to make out 
that there is no such thing as heat. That won’t 
do, Master Ben, because Iam very néar roast- 
ing now. 

Ben.—I don’t deny the heat, my boy ; I feel 
it as much as you do, and I am going to tell 
you just what it is that makes the hot 
weather. But in the first place, you must un- 
derstand that if there were nothing but the sun 
and the air at work in the business, the earth 
would probably be hot enough to cook buck- 
wheat cakes by day, and freeze solid by night. 
The air being, as I told you, almost transparent 
to heat, that is, allowing it to pass without stop- 
ping any part of it, the earth would absorb the 
sun’s heat during the day-time and become very 
hot; and at night, when the sun is withdrawn, 
the earth would radiate its heat like a hot stove, 
and there being nothing to stop it when thus 
sent off, the globe would soon become cold as 
ice. But all this is prevented, you sée, by a 
thin, invisible curtain of vapor, or diffused ‘wa- 
ter, that extends every-where throtghout the 
lower body of the air, having the remarkable 
ability, which air has not, to stop the passage of 
heat, to absorb it, and fo moderf&te its effect 
both in going to and from the earth. So that 1t 
is not the sun nor the air which you fee] when 
hot, so much as it is the water. 

Harry.—Then we are all in hot water, wheth- 
er or no, during the summer, are we ? 

Ben.—Yes; and it is the temperate water 
surrounding us in winter that keéps us from 
freezing then. There is a blanket of moisture in 
the air, which wraps the earth and ‘keéps ‘in its 
heat, It is pretty well proved that ten per 
cent of the heat which is ‘radiated from ‘the 
earth is stopped within ten feet of its surface “by 
this invisible water-blanket. Did you ‘ever -see 
it? 

Harry.—No: unless it was in a good-north 





forward. Instead of this, at that poimt there is gen-. 


‘ oO, Be statement, see Tyndall on Heat, 
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east storm, and then I thought there was no 
great warmth in it. 

Ben.—That was only a flirt of the extra ma- 
terial. used in weaving the great wrapper—the 
brushings and dustings of which we get in the 
shape of rain. But it is always there, even in 
the finest. weather. If you want to see a corner 
of it made visible, go to the ice-pitcher when 
you returp to the house and you will observe 
its sides to be always wet with water condensed 
from the vapor in the air. But here we are at 
the river. Now for a dive, and I will talk 
more with you about this, going home. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
xvi. 

AuGeTING in the dark is a yery unsatisfactory 
method ofspending one’s strength and ammuni- 
tion, and may often result in the error of striking your 
friend instead of your enemy. And there is proba- 
bly no class so liable to fall into this error, for the 
want of inner sight to see spiritual light, as that 
class whose business it is to combat diseases in the 
human system. The difficulty arises, not so much 
from the lack of knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology, as from the want of experimental acquain- 
tance with the nature and character of the spiritual 
forces and influences that are antecedent and supe- 
rior to the physical, visible organization, which 
was designed by the Creator to be simply a vehi- 
cle or envelope of the indestructible and invis- 
ible life of the soul. Understanding the right order 
of procedure in the premises, Jesus Christ was the 
first physician to let in daylight upon the enemy 
(disease), and to deal effectual blows at it through 
the spirit, the starting-place of all human maladies. 
The spirit of fear, as one of the effects of sin, is a 
direct agent in attracting bodily diseases; and the 
results of such an influence I was permitted to wit- 
ness. on an extensive scale in 1832, thirty-three years 
ago this month, when the Asiatic cholera first made 
its appearance in this country. Early in the Febru- 
ary, before, rumors had floated across the Atlantic 
that the dreaded foe was manifestly westward bound ; 
and how, soon it would reach the shores of the 
western world and strike the city of New York as 

naturally its first victim, no one could predict. 
I well remember the morning in June—for it was 
a sultry one and well calculated to lower the tone 
of the system, and thus predispose both body and 
mind to. give place to weakness and fear—when the 
papers announced that two cases of Asiatic cholera 
had occurred, and both had proved fatal. There had 
been some discussion of the question among medical 
men,.as to how the disease should be treated when 
it should make its appearance. But now that it had 
actually .arrived, the question was pressed upon 
the attention of the wise and learned of the medical 
staff. with serious earnestness, demanding from them 
an immediate and satisfactory response. But none 
came, and the.simple reason was soon ascertained 
to be, that the professional sons of Esculapius were 
quite as much in the dark, and as sorely perplexed 
to know how to deal with this new and formidable 
Asiatic parasite and disarm it of its mortal terrors, 
as the unprofessional multitude. Hence the sudden 
prevalence of the spirit. of doubt and fear; and 
under this influence the disease made.unprecedented 
progress in attacking the more exposed localities of 
the city. In the absence of a skillful commander 
from the. medical world, in whom the multitude 
could, confide,. and. whe could. colleet.and marshal 
into order whatever. forces of wisdom and tact 
might be found to bear against the enemy, panic and 
confusion were the only leaders that secured im- 
plicit obedience. And under such circumstances 
one can easily imagine the chaotic condition of 
things. that necessarily followed. It was the begin- 
ning of a three-month’s reign of terror. Fear being 
the chief magistrate and principal executioner, com- 
mon sense and reason were virtually imprisoned, 
thus depriving the masses of the very counselors 


they most needed. Advice and prescriptions were, 
however, very soon offered to the public through 
the press, most of which were based upon neither 
science, reason nor sense. This kind of food must be 
rejected and that accepted, and vice versa. The 
cholera, it was affirmed by some, was surely to be 
found in all green fruit. Others asserted that it was 
in all fruit without exception. A third party saw 
death in vegetables, since edibles of a watery charac- 
ter, they declared, attracted the monster. Vegetari- 
ans on the other hand affirmed that meat-eaters 
were exposing themselves to the devourer, as he was 
a carnivorous animal, and would instinctively seek 
for victims among patrons of the slaughter-houses. 
Some were sure that pure fourth-proof brandy and 
other alcoholic beverages would ward off the enemy. 
But right over against them stood the total-absti- 
nence people who declared that the supporters of 
porter-houses and grog-shops held no chance at all 
of escape, and that scores of them were already 
gobbled up by the invader. 


Under the influence of such irresponsible and con- 
tradictory advice, almost the only thing left for the 
multitude to live upon, without doubting its safety, 
was doubt itself. And as the apostle very wisely 
says that he that doubteth is damned (or condemned) 
while he eats, tens of thousands were thus damning 
themselves at a fearful) rate, which action, as every 
body knows, is a great disturber of the abdominal 
regions of the human organism. 

But to return to my own experience. We young 
bachelors, who were domiciled in Cedar-st., from 
some cause or other—a good providence, perhaps— 
escaped the worst enemy in the field—fear. We 
were not meat-eaters, it is true; neither were we 
vegetarians nor Grahamites. And as to alcoholic 
stimulants, we had no occasion for them. Two of 
our fellow-boarders had left for their home in Con- 
necticut, leaving myself and two brothers the only 
tenants of our hall. As the epidemic ascended from 
the lower to the higher circles of society, the spirit 
of fear and consternation proportionately increased. 
In the course of a few weeks nearly all of the whole- 
sale stores in the lower part of the city were vir- 
tually closed, and the streets were as silent and lone- 
ly at midday as at midnight. Nobody came to the 
city except from necessity, and every body who 
could, escaped from it. Mr. Blandon and myself 
were the only ones remaining in the city connected 
with his firm, and most of the time I was alone in 
the store. 

An event soon occurred which compelled me to 
remain in the city, even hadI been disposed to leave 
it, My eldest brother, being indisposed one day, 
took a warm bath, which was followed the next day 
by a high fever. He was not alarmed, believing 
that he should shortly recover. In this he was dis- 
appointed. His symptoms became more unfavorable, 
and a physician was called in who pronounced his 
disorder to be billious fever. “ Can it not be broken 
up?” said I to the doctor. “It must have its run,” 
was his reply. Must a beggar have his run in your 
house and on your premises, who enters uninvited? 
This is just as reasonable as that a fever or any 
other disease should be allowed to envelope you 
With its offensive, burning breath, for ten, twenty or 
thirty days, instead of being cast off at once as an 
oppressive devil and intruder. But I did not reason 
thus then. My brother could not be removed, so a 
n must be procured. I advertised for one; but, 
of course, in vain. Hundreds were dying for want 
of good nursing, all over the city. Money could not 
hire a nurse, so fearful was every one of the dreaded 
plague. “If he has not the cholera, he will certain- 
ly have it,” was every one’s prediction. My brother 

st be taken care of, I said to myself, and I can do 
it for love. So I entered at once upon the duties of 
nursing; and I so managed the business as to dis- 
charge my responsibilities as clerk at the same time, 
Fortunately our physician, a pious, good man, ad- 
ministered to my brother more good advice and 
common sense than drugs. He remarked one day 
that our simple mode of living had evidently kept 
the cholera from invading our little circle; which 
was no doubt true in part, though other influences 
had more to do with our protection, I opine, than 





that.. For six long weeks I waited upop my sick 





brother day and night, and lost not a day of service 
at the store. When, at last, I got him upon his feet 
again, he expressed heartfelt gratitude to his nurse 
for the good care he had received, saying that my 
faith and cheerfulness had done more to restore him 
than all the medicine. 


Upon being released from close confinement and 
double duty, I took occasion to drop in upon ac- 
quaintances in various parts of the city. In calling 
on my old friend, Dr. Post, I received a hearty wel- 
come. “ Well,” said the doctor, “ we are all glad to 
see you here again. But whata judgment has come 
upon the city! The Asiatic invader is and has 
been doing a wholesale business in these parts, I can 
assure you.” He informed me that at the Five 
Points, and other similar localities, death had made 
pretty clean work. More than a dozen in one 
house had been cut down in a single night, and it 
was with difficulty that dead-carts could be procured 
in sufficient numbers to carry them off to the potter’s 
field before morning. Having business at the doc- 
tor’s on another occasion when he was about start- 
ing on a tour of professional calls, he invited me to 
accompany him. On our way to: the residence of 
one of his patients, the doctor remarked that the 
epidemic was now raging among the better classes. 
The first house we entered was in Oliver-st., where 
we found but three living out of a family of seven. 
Our call was on Tuesday morning. On the previous 
Sabbath the family, consisting of parents and five 
adult children, were all at church in the morning in 
good health. Of the four who had since died, two 
were yet in the house unburied. 

As the reader may wish to be informed concern- 
ing my friend Miss Johnson during these exciting 
times, I will say that she was not forgotten nor 
neglected. Every Sabbath I attended church a part 
of the day, leaving the sick man in charge of my 
younger brother, and quite as regularly called at Mr. 
Johnson’s. I also reported myself there once or 
twice during the week. They had concluded—and 
very wisely I thought—to remain in the city and 
bar their doors against the greatest enemy in the 
field, fear. For thousands who had fled from the 
city by persuasion of that tormentor, were pursued 
and attacked by the pestilence they somuch dreaded. 

That with Miss Johnson I was deeply in love, 
might have been inferred from my last chapter. 
But there is no harm in confessing it again. Let no 
one imagine however, that I was so very deep in 
that mysterious element as to be love-sick. On the 
contrary I was just sufficiently involved and envel- 
oped to be love-well, or well in love. I had at that 
time given to me, by the good providence of God, a 
large amount of physical endurance, which I attribute 
more to the mental state I was in than to my physi- 
cal condition alone. I had no fear of “ the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, nor of the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday.” All contagious diseases are 
so weighted with infectious and offensive matter that 
they seek the lowest currents of air for their prey. 
The same may be true of spiritual diseases ana evils. 
One whose spirit or life is heavily weighted with 
egotism or selfishness in any form, cannot soar into 
the pure exhilarating air of joy, brotherly love and 
gladness breathed only by the meek, the lowly and 
unselfish, but must seek the lower currents of life 
where are the disgusting animalcules upon which 
evil-thinking, greediness and unthankfulness forever 
prey, but like the undying worm without being 
satisfied or at rest. I think I was in that state of 
love that.draws its nutriment more from the divine 
than the human ; that period of affection when greedy 
passion, which is love’s parasite, had not adulterated 
it to a compound earthly, sensual, and deyil- 
ish. I had not at this time offered my hand to 
Miss Johnson—my heart she evidently had already. 
Was I too happy to advance? There isa certain 
stage in courtship where the soul is not so near the 
human or personal as to be shaded by it from re- 
ceiving the full rays of God’s reflectec love, which 
produces when it reaches man’s inner life, content- 
ment and happiness. The question has arisen in 


my mind, Was such an experience a foretaste of an 
everlasting courtship—not with one soul only, but 
with all the redeemed? One of the greatest gifts 
from God to man or woman isa heart ever over- 
flowing with love and contentment, 
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PAVEMENT PENCILINGS. 


New York, May 31, 1865. 
‘HAVE just returned from a visit to the Five 
Points House of Industry, a well known benevo- 
lent institution established m the most depraved 
part of the city about four years ago. The various 
phases of human life witnessed during the brief hour 
I spent there, have impressed themselves so deeply 
on my memory and moral feelings, that I shall not 
soon forget them. 


The object to which the institution is chiefly de- 
voted, is the preservation of children from suffering 
and crime. It isa receptacle for all who have nowhere 
else to go. The orphan, the deserted, the children 
of parents separated by convictions for crime, the 
offspring of those totally unable to support their 
children—all find here a home until they can be 
properly placed and cared for. They are cleansed, 
clothed, fed, taught, and furnished with labor as 
early as practicable, or sent to homes in the country. 
Assistance is also rendered to adults, as far as it can 
be without encouraging a dependence upon charity, 
and efforts are made to reform, and procure labor for 
such as are willing to work. Urgent cases of suffer- 
ing among the outdoor poor are temporarily relieved 
until some other provision can be made for such. 
In short this institution stands between wretchedness 
and crime, with open gates for all; and how many 
crimes it has been the means of preventing, God 
only can know. [t is dependent for support upon 
voluntary contributions. The whole number regis- 
tered as having been inmates of the House since its 
organization, is ten thousand six hundred and 
twelve, at least two-thirds of whom were children. 
Such are the statements put forth in a circular of the 
institution. 


Through the politeness of the superintendent, 
Mr. S. B. Halliday, I was first ushered into the 
spacious school-room of the House. There were 
about three hundred children present, arranged com- 
pactly in rows, one above another, on seats at the 
farther end of the Hall, opposite the main entrance. 
Situated thus, and engaged as they were in vigorous 
singing, the first view was sufficiently striking and 
dramatic. A minute description of these children it 
would be impossible to give. Their ages ranged, 
I should judge, from four to twelve. An occasional 
sprinkling of colored children, and the uniform kind 
treatment which they received, showed thé ab- 
sence of caste and partiality in the Institution. A 
very few of these pupils were well dressed, while 
the majority were but decently clothed, and a few 
were inrags. Of course a school made un of off- 
spring from such a locality as the Five Points, would 
show the traces of hereditary disease—the appearance 
of health among them being the exception--and yet 
there was animation and vivacity in their aspect 
that in a measure compensated for this. It might 
have been attributable to the magnetic kindnes$ 
and good will of the lady teachers—seven in all 
—and especially of Mrs. Martyn, the Principal. A 
mutual love and respect seem to exist between this 
person and her charge, which indicate eminent 
qualifications for the post which she holds. The 
singing of these children was very creditable, not 
only to the Institution itself, but also to the lady 
music-teacher, who, I understood was absent on this 
occasion. With a piano for accompaniment, the ex- 
ecution of the song, ‘“ When my ship comes in,” 
was admirable, particularly the diminuendo on 
the word waiting, repeated four times in the chorus. 
Their time also was excellent, and the general effect 
of their free, untrained voices, was quite electrical. 


After the singing exercises, the children, keeping 
step to music, filed off into their several class-rooms 
where the various branches of study according to 
their several capacities were being pursued. From 
thence I visited the various departments of the 
House—the wash-room, the kitchen, the dormitories, 
the hospital, the large play-room, and the shoe-shop, 
and found the accommodations spacious, orderly, 
and neat, and the rooms well ventilated. In one 
room there was a group of five or six sorrowful look- 
ing women engaged in needle work, who the super- 
intendent told me belonged to the outcasts of society, 
and haying applied for help were temporarily cared 


for until assistance of a more permanent kind could 
be obtained for them. 


There are sleeping accommodations for two hun- 
dred children, but the average number of regular in- 
mates is about one hundred and seventy-five. The 
school, however, embraces about one hundred and 
fifty pupils, outside of the establishment. In the 
culinary department everything necessary is cooked 
except the bread, which is supplied from the city 
bakeries. The expenses of the House are nearly $2000 
per month. Donations of money, second-hand clothes, 
shoes and bedding, are always acceptable, and are 
undoubtedly put to a judicious use. After having 
made the circuit of the building, and while convers- 
ing with Mr. Halliday, my attention was arrested by 
a frantic screamin the street below; and on looking 
out at the window I saw a policeman dragging with 
him two wretched, reckless-appearing females to the 
station-house. Immediately following this scene a 
young woman appeared on the sidewalk with di- 
sheveled hair and Cress, frantic with delirium tre- 
mens. Upon a closer inspection the traces of recent 
beauty and a better condition in life were observable. 
While contemplating with grief this sad spectacle, 
my attention was turned in another direction to yet 
another scene more horrible still. Two policemen 
with three of these wrecks of women were coming 
directly towards me. One of them, in her resistance, 
was too much for the man of the law, and as he 
grappled with her, both went down on the side- 
walk together. A crowd had assembled, and among 
them a little bright-eyed girl passed me, crying out 
that they had got her mamma. When I last saw 
this terrible vision (would it had been only a dream), 
help had been obtained and this poor outcast, with 
arms held tight, was painfully urged along by a ruth- 
less pulling of her hair and person. 

CATHOLIC CEREMONIES. 

The “Holy Mission” mentioned in last week’s 
Crrcu.aR as being observed at St. Peter’sschurch in 
this city, has probably produced its anticipated re- 
sults in gathering in new members to the Catholic 
fold, Arch-bishop McCloskey having yesterday per- 
formed the ceremony of confirmation in that church 
upon over twelve hundred individuals. B. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneEIDA.— May 29.—A fancy lunch-bag, designed 
for ladies, has been constructed and sent to the 
Agency; and if liked by the fair public, more will 
be made....Work goes on smoothly at Willow 
Place, where a brick floor is being laid in the forge- 
shop, and where the finishing of one hundred bear- 
traps is in progress. Measures are being taken for 
putting the trap-shop in order in view of the pros- 
pect of an active fall trade. At the plow-shop a lot 
of eighty cultivators is being made; and work on 
the water-wheel of the saw-mill steadily progresses. 
....Hvening.—Mr. Pitt: “The resurrection is the re- 
sult of the power of God working on our souls and 
spirits. It is evident that Anastatism, or standing up 
out of death, is the result of having our life conformed 
to the will of God. When we arrive at that state in 
which we are in perfect accord, both in soul and 
body, with the divine will and energy, we shall rise 
up out of all the supineness of disease and death, and 
step into the resurrection; death will have no more 
dominion over us. The will of God will permeate 
every cell of our being, and make it vibrate with the 
immortal life of heaven.” The testimony of others 
was, that darkness is passing away from this subject 
of the resurrection, and the true light beginning to 
shine. ...May 31.—Visitors begin to favor us with 
vocal music, as they have been wont to do in former 
days; and our performers are not reluctant to re- 
turn the compliment....Supper tables were set on 
the lawn in front of the Tontine this evening, for the 
benefit of the small folks at the children’s house. ... 
Evening Meeting—Mr. Woolworth: “I have some 
thoughts from time to time about the art of receiv- 
ing. I think the grand secret of fruitfulness and 
prosperity is in receiving what already exists— 
what is really given to us and is waiting for our en- 
joyment. Ihave glimpses of the good and blessedness 
there is in God, the great fountain of all good and 





blessing; and I know enough about his heart to be 


sure that he delights to give to his children—those 
who ask him in faith. I am sure there is a great 
ocean of wisdom and love and happiness and life— 
life that is immortal. I am interested to get at the 
true secret of receiving good things from God—to 
know how to go to him boldly in faith and con- 
fidence, and receive what I want.”....June 1.—A 
beautiful humming-bird came into the hall this 
morning, and was caught by Mr. Miller, and ex- 
hibited. At last it succeeded in escaping, when it 
flew around the sitting-room for a long time, and 
then found its way into the open air....Just as 
Messrs. Moulton & French, photographic artists, 
were in the act of taking a picture of the build- 
ings here, a brass-band drove up with a four-horse 
carriage, and stopping before the door began to play. 
They are, of course, taken in the picture. We 
learned on inquiry that it was a band belonging toa 
species of circus that is exhibiting at Oneida. They 
made very good music, and were invited into the 
hall, where they performed several pieces. After 
taking dinner they played a farewell piece and de- 
parted. 

WALLINGFoRD.—“ Take pains to learn those new 
dances,” said one to the young folks the other day, 
“and by and by we will have a fancy-dress party.” 
“Grand! won’t that be a novelty?” echoed the 
group. The promise was not forgotten, and one 
evening this week the affair took place in our dining- 
room. Extemporized costumes make a curious 
assemblage. We had a Turkish cadi, a mandarin, a 
brigand, a friar, a professor, brother Jonathan, Sir 
Charles Grandison, a sailor, a postilion, clown, sol- 
dier, &c.; and the ladies had representatives from 
high-born dames to Swiss peasant-girls. In the 
course of the evening a little impromptu comedy 
was conceived and executed on the moment, as fol- 
lows: Sir Charles Grandison (J. R. Lord) and his 
daughter (Miss A. E. Hamilton) were attacked by 
the brigand (T. R. Noyes), pistol in hand, who first 
robbed the nobleman, and then ran off with his 
daughter. Sir Charles’s outcry brought to his res- 
cue the postilion (G. W. Noyes) and soldier (M. 
Newhouse), who pursued and brought back the 
robber (struggling viciously to get away), and 
dragged him before the cadi (A. Barron) and manda- 
rin (J. F. Sears) for judgment. “ Allah akbar !” says 
the mussulman after hearing the evidence, “ You 
are sentenced to be bastinadoed for the robbery, and 
executed for the abduction.” The unlucky brigand 
being brought before the priest (J. L. Whiting), 
kneels for confession. “ Pax vobiscum!” says the 
friar; ‘confess, my son, did you take this man’s 
purse?” “TI took something.” “ How did you come 
totake it?” “ Itt my profession.” Finally the priest 
gives his absolution. In the mean time the young 
lady, whose heart softens toward the handsome 
young bandit, has interceded with her father to pro- 
cure his pardon. Sir Charles reluctantly accompa- 
nies him back to the cadi; and by judicious persua- 
sion the magistrate is made to remit his sentence, 
first requiring him to repeat the mussulman’s adjura- 
tion, “God is great! and Mahomet is his prophet!’ 
By this time it seems that the young people were 
willing to go one step further; for the scene con- 
cluded by a tableau, with soft music, in which the 
priest was seen giving the nuptial benediction, Sir 
Charles on one side, the postilion on the other, and 
the mandarin and cadi in the background. As an 
epitome of pretty much the whole of the yellow- 
covered school of literature, taking about ten min- 
utes in its representation, this was decidedly an 
economical invention. It disposed of a whole library 
of light reading, and in mirth-provoking qualities it 
was a success. At ten o'clock, a moonlight prome- 
nade in the garden, completed the evening... .The 
strawberry season opens early and productively, our 
third day’s picking yielding 117 quarts and the fourth 
day’s ditto 299 quarts of fruit. A berry picked to-day, 
Saturday, measures 6 and 3-16 inches round it in one 
direction. It is somewhat flattened, or cocks- 
comb shaped, and is a Triomphe De Gand. 

New York Acency.—June 4.—This afternoon, 
with the mercury at 98 deg. in the shade, we took a 
sail to Staten Island. It was a ten-mile trip, ter- 
minating at Elm Park. Several monitors and ships 





of war were at anchor off Governor’s Island, which 
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were objects of curiosity to us, particularly the Ro- 
anoke, which has cost the Government so much mo- 
ney in building, and which has shown such strength 
of resistance against the shot and shell of the enemy 
during the war. She has three turrets and a pecu- 
liarly ugly look to her. The longings of our outer man 
were for some place te bathe; and although we gli- 
ded close to the shore and in full view of three nude, 
not to say beautiful, women, who were enjoying the 
luxury—and a little further on, of a bevy of boys in 
the same situation—we were destined ourselves to 
disappointment. Staten Island appears to be a 
place of more than ordinary freedom for women to 
go in bathing, for the author of this saw here a simi- 
lar exhibition to the one described above, ten or elev- 
en years ago.....An intelligent passenger on board, 
pointed out to us a drive-way entering a dense forest, 
which inclosed, he said, some of the finest residences 
on this continent. 


THE MARTINS AGAIN. ; 
‘7 E are informed that friend Ellis’s advertise- 
ment in a late CrrcuLar for the missing mar- 
tins, has brought them to light in several instances. 
There is a flourishing colony of them, we are told, 
at the place of Mr. Geo. Pierpont, of our village, and 
they have even been seen within a few days haunt- 
ing the tower of the Community at Oneida. Mr. 
Ellis, as an amende for his implied charge against 
them of desertion, which proves to be groundless, 
has undertaken to make them a suitable dwelling to 
be affixed to the tower at Oneida, so that when they 
‘come again they may be induced to settle on that 
elevated structure. Concerning the other new bird 
that he described, a note from Oneida says : 
“The bird that Mr. Ellis wrote about has a nest on 
a little tree near our window, and it is so tame that 


it will feed sitting on its nest out of the hand. I 
went out to see it with Mr. Hamilton just now. It 


‘was brocding a nest full of little ones, and picked 
crumbs from Mr. H.’s fingers.” 

Cannot the Oneida naturalists identify it, and 
give its name? 


A HEALTHY FASHION. 


A young lady thus writes to us her opinion of the 
short dress: 
“The utility and desirableness of the Community 
dress, for comfort, convenience and health, are so 
well settled in my own mind that the difficulty 
would be, not to find enough to commend it for ( for 
I could say everything in its praise), but to conceive 
how persons could find anything objectionable in it. 
‘Certainly the only ground of opposition to it must 
ibe found in slavery to fashion, and the desire for 
‘show. It is true the short dress does not 
admit of such wide, ample folds, flowing skirts and 
Yong trails; a woman cannot so easily put a thousand 
dollars on her back, with which to show off, and 
make her neighbors envious, and perhaps ruin her 
husband. But to say nothing of its neatness, would 
not the lack of display of the short-dress costume be 
more than made up to these lovers of fashion, in 
the good health and happiness that it favors? 


“ When I wore those long, heavy skirts, my back was 
very weak, and finally became diseased, so that I 
could only walk a few steps without becoming tired 
out. AndIthoughtif Lever got so that I could walk 
and run about as I did when a child, I should give 
thanksall the days of my life. When I came to 
Oneida visiting, and wore the short dress, my health 
always improved, but when I returned to long skirts 
in the city, in a short time my troubles returned also; 
till finally I looked forward to my permanent resi- 
dence in the Community as my only deliverance 
from the bondage of long skirts, and the accompany- 
ing trouble of a poor weak back. And now I am 
really enjoying the blessing I so long sought. I can 
walk with perfect ease, work, or ramble in the 
woods, and all without being afraid of getting my 
‘skirts torn, or being incommoded by them. I went 
to the village a short time. since to do some shopping 
when the walks were wet and muddy. Then tool 
realized what we are delivered from. Instead of 
having to hold up our dresses and spend our time 
@ud strength in taking care of them as the ladies 





around us do, we walked about with ease and freedom 
from care and soon dispatched our business. 

“The article in a late CrrcuLar from the Home 
Journal, on “ Equestrian Reform,” I like, and have en- 
gaged to take a ride in the manner there proposed, 
sitting in the natural way. Surely ourstyle of dress, 
with a little variation, would be just the thing for that. 

“ oC.” 


LONGFELLOW. 

By favor of the publishers, Messrs Ticknor and 
Fields of Boston, we have acopy of “Household 
Poems, by H. W. Longfellow.” This little volume 
consists of the shorter poems of the author, taste- 
fully printed, and illustrated. The reader will find 
in it the old favorite songs whose verses, once read, 
have a habit of sticking to the memory and ever 
after “‘running in the head.” He will find there 
about the youth with a “strange device.” 

“O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 

“ Excelsior !” 

—And about the honest blacksmith who hears his 
daughter’s voice in the village choir, and who each 
day has “something attempted, something done.” 

Thanks, thanks to thee my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 

We hear too in this collection the young man’s 

clarion call : 

Life is real! life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

“Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

I the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life 

Be not like dumb-driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife! 


In these moonlight June evenings, too, when you 
stroll with some sister or friend under the leafy ma- 
ples and elms, or by the river side, listening to a dis- 
tant serenade, how the unsought words ripple from 
your mouth, 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


And then the scene at the “ Children’s Hour,” when 
there is 
A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 
They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they suround me; 
‘ They seem to be everywhere. 
They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed bancitti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

This volume is the first of a series entitled “ Com- 
panion Poets for the People,” and will be followed, 
we are informed, by collections similarly made from 
the poems of Tennyson, Whittier, Holmes, Mrs. 
Stowe, and others. The uniform price of the series 
is fifty cents per volume, for which they will be sent 
by mail on addressing the publishers. 


NECK AND NECK. 

The Sunday Times, probably taking its material 
at second hand from that pink of propriety and 
modesty, The Town, makes a sensation item of the 
story started some weeks ago by the New York 
Observer about the strange ways of the Oneida 
Community. That story is evidently a “big thing” 


for the high-toned moral newspapers. The Times 
is neck and neck with the Observer, and only a little 
behind the Zown, in holy horror and zeal for legal 
intervention. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EPISCOPALIAN MINISTER'S CON- 
VERSION TO ANASTATISM. 


[Last week we gave an interesting statement by 
a minister of the Methodist denomination, of the 
reason for his withdrawal from that church, and his 
faithin Bible Communism. The following narrative 
gives the experience of an Episcopalian clergyman, 
in a similar direction :] 

MY EXPERIENCE. 


eo book of my experience is in the future; the 
preface of it I will give you now. 

I was born in New York in 1837; was baptized 
and educated in the Episcopal church, and was con- 
firmed by the bishop at about the age of fourteen. 
My lite at this early age was one of deception and 
wickedness. I did not hesitate to violate my con- 
science whenever I was tempted. Lying was habit- 
ual with me, nor did I scruple at profanity and lewd- 
ness. In every contest I was mastered by my 
passions; this was true also after my confirmation. 
My self-reproach after excesses, however, was greater 
than before. I began at about the age of sixteen 
to recognize the power and authority of the law, 
not as a terror, but as astandard of duty: infractions 
of the law of God seemed rather discordant than 
terrible. About this time, a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with myself, together with the happy death of a 
younger sister, induced me to seek spiritual strength 
by going to the Lord’s supper, which was celebrated 
in our church every month. This practice I consid- 
ered an open confession of Christianity. About this 
time, as I had been more than a year at college, I be- 
gan to think of the ministry. I desired to be good, 
and I thought that as ministers were accounted the 
best men, I would be a minister. 


I had by prayer and fasting gained much control 
over my passions. 1 rarely drank to excess, though 
often tempted todo so. During my third year in 
college, I positively made up my mind to study for 
the ministry. It was rather a hard struggle to come 
to this decision, as I had from boyhood had an in- 
ward contempt for ministers. They always seemed 
to me to be about half angels and half women. I 
had never seen a minister that came as near to my 
ideal of manhood, as many worldly men. I had 
been for several years teacher in a Sunday school, 
and used to visit my poor scholars and collect new 
ones for the school. In this work I had great pleas- 
ure ; also in visiting and reading the Bible to some 
old women, I realized a joy in doing good for its 
own sake. 

I graduated from college in the summer of ’57 
and resolved to ‘take a course of medical lectures, 
preparatory to entering upon theological studies. 
The lectures were to begin in the autumn, and in 
the interim I commenced reading medicine in a 
physician’s office. I had attended medical lectures 
quite frequently during my college course, and I 
found that my sympathies for the suffering and sick 
were very much blunted by the little knowledge - 
I had gained of surgery. This consideration at 
length deterred me from proceeding in the medi- 
cal course that I had proposed for myself. I rea- 
soned that asa minister’s power greatly depends 
upon his sympathies being keen, and as the study of 
‘medicine tends to blunt those sympathies, the two pro- 
-fessions are not well adapted to each other. I also 
‘feared that the fascination of the study of medicine 
would prevent my entering with interest upon that 
of theology. I therefore decided to give up the for- 
‘mer and proceed at once on my ministerial course. 
I went in the autumn of 1857 to the Episcopal The- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, being advised that 
the spirit was better and the theology purer in that 
institution than in any other one in this country. 
Here I came in contact with the best men I had 
ever met; men who did not make money the highest 
end of existence, but put intellectual and spiritual 
culture before it. Here I became connected with 
,the missionary society, and saw and admired the 
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self-sacrificing spirit of the foreign missionaries who 
visited us from time to time. Here too I began 
to feel convictions of sin at times, different from 
any I had felt before. I felt that I had a terribly 
sinful nature. I fasted and prayed and worked 
at “good works” to get relief. I preached three 
times every Sunday and took charge of two Sunday- 
schools. I distributed tracts nearly every day. My 
summer vacation I spent in the mountains of Virgin- 
ia, where I established twenty-three Sunday-schools. 
My convictions of sin became more and more poig- 
nant; I felt sure of a future heaven, but I wanted 
present freedom from sin. Sometimes I would pray 
for deliverance nearly all night, and would again re- 
sort to work. 

While I was seeking more work of a sanctifying 
nature to do, Bishop Boone requested all students 
who were willing to go with him to China to pre- 
sent themselves. I with several others presented 
myself to the foreign Board; but my offer of foreign 
service was not accepted. About this time I became 
acquainted with German transcendental philosophy, 
and accepted the mdxim that truth is developed 
from two contradictory propositions. A book by 
Boardman, called “‘ The Higher Christian Life,” was 
put into my hands at this time, the conclusion of 
which is that a man may. be holy and at the same 
time a sinner; but it also makes union with Christ 
the ground of sanctification as well as of justifica- 
tion. This was new truth to me. It put me to seek- 
ing more intimate union with Christ, instead of more 
work to make me holy. In seeking this union with 
Christ, I found a most blessed experience. I knew 
I was a bundle of inconsistencies and of paradoxes. 
I thought that the holier I became the more sinful I 
would appear to myself; that faults that were little 
when I was in spiritual darkness, were enormous 
when Christ, the sun of righteousness, came into 
my soul. I thought that Saint Paul was a sinner 
although a holy man, and out of this paradox grew 
the truth. I was called a Perfectionist in the Semi- 
nary, and shunned by many. Yet when accused of 
being a Perfectionist, I used to confess sin, and when 
called inconsistent, confessed my inconsistency ; yet 
I claimed that mine was the same inconsistency that 
was found in the life and writings of Saint Paul. 

While I was in Virginia I visited an old colored 
woman, who was a Methodist revival preacher 
thirty years ago. This woman lived a life of practi- 
cal faith in God, and was perfectly happy though 
living in a poor cabin. She prayed for temporal as 
well as spiritual supplies, and received both with 
thanksgiving. 

I was in the habit of giving myself up wholly and 
unreservedly to Christ in fresh consecration when- 
ever my conscience was clouded, as it often was 
through my inconsistent theology. During one of 
these seasons, I had a deep and realizing sense of 
the presence of Christ, which remained with me 
night and day for about a month. WQuring this time 
I felt sure that the Kingdom of Christ was establish- 
ed on the earth, and had been, I did not know how 
long, unrecognized because of my and the church’s 
unbeliet. I felt that the partition between Christ’s 
kingdom in heaven and his kingdom on earth was 
broken down, and for three or four days I could not 
tell whether I was in heaven or on earth. There 
were only a few, and those the most spiritual men in 
the Seminary, but that considered me crazy when I 
confessed that the Lord’s prayer was answered and 
that His kingdom was come. The students and the 
professors considered my interpretation of the text 
in Hebrews, ‘“ We which have believed do enter in- 
to rest,” applying it to the present and not the future, 
as not orthodox. In fact, very little that I said on 
religious matters was orthodox. I passed my ex- 
amination, however, satisfactorily. No questions 
relative to my peculiar views were asked me, and I 
was.ordained Deacon in the Episcopal Church. The 
day. before my ordination I was married, and. before 
the summer was over, I had charge of a Mission 
Church in New York city. 

In writing sermons my inconsistencies became 
more and more manifest. There was scarcely one 
but that contained a logical contradiction on the sub 
ject.of sin and holiness. This was noticed by one of 
my parishioners, who, in conversation with me in 





private, asked me very pointedly, “How do you 
reconcile the statements that a man is holy and at 
the same time a sinner ?” 

The mutually destructive nature of the two propo- 
sitions flashed upon me as it never had before. I 
exclaimed, “Ico not reconcile them—they neyer can 
be reconciled. One or the other must be destroyed ; 
they cannot coexist. God or the devil must con- 
quer.” 

Before this I supposed that the consciousness of 
sin was an element in the experience of all saints, 
and that in heaven I would be able to understand its 
reconciliation with holiness. I regarded the two po- 
sitions as two pillars of a gigantic arch whose key- 
stone was in heaven, I seeing only the two sides on 
earth rising in parallel lines; but my faith was to 
cousider them joined above, beyond mortal sight. 
Now I saw and felt that they never could be jomed, 
and I believed that sin was to be destroyed. 

A few days after this conversation one of my Sun- 
day-school teachers came to me and said, “I have 
found a man who does not commit sin.” I said, 
“Take me where he is that I may see him.” I accord- 
ingly went into the presence of the first religious 
man I had ever seen, who confessed that Christ kept 
him from all sin continuously. 

. He made this confession in answer to my first in- 
quiries. I said with surprise, “And do you never 
commit sin?” He replied, “ Why should I commit 
sin?” I said, “Saint Paul committed sin.” He 
answered, “ No he did not, after his conversion.” 

I gave myself up, then and there, to be kept forever 
from sin; and my trust has been unshaken since. 

On leaving the man’s room, he gave me to read 
the tract entitled, “ Salvation from Sin.” I took it 
home and read it, and found in it a complete and 
perfectly satisfactory vindication of the character of 
Saint Paul from any taint of sin after his conversion. 

The liturgy of the Episcopal church from this 
time became more and more distasteful to me, since 
it treats all men as sinners, only different in degree; 
and my labors were directed toward urging my con- 
gregation to cast off sin, and live in Christ free from 
sin. I stated my views fully and frankly to several 
eminent ministers in our church, and asked their 
advice. They advised me to desist from preaching 
for the space of two years, and see if my peculiar 
opinions would not change. I accordingly gave up 
my church—influenced somewhat by my physical 
health, which was impaired by my controversies 
with individuals, my studies, and my many pastoral 
engagements. 

The two years of retirement from clerical service 
I spent in teaching school; and at the end of the time 
finding that my peculiar views had not changed— 
that I received no invitation to take charge of a 
parish, and that my income from teaching was in- 
sufficient to support an increasing family, I resolved 
to undertake seculur business. In this resolve I was 
much opposed, being considered by my friends and 
relatives peculiarly adapted to the ministry. How- 
ever, I persisted, and obtained a clerkship, which I 
still retain. 

Quite recently I have met Mr. J. H. Noyes, and find 
his views of truth in harmony with my own concep- 
tions. I find that he has traveled, mentally and 
spiritually, years ago, the paths I have trodden so re- 
cently; that he has acted where I haye hesitated ; 
and has, by conquering evil, opened up fields of 
truth in which I delight to walk—rejoicing to con- 
sider myself an Anastatist, and accepting all the 
consequences of the position. 


JAMES B. HERRICK. 
New York, June, 1865. 


ITEMS BY THE ROAD-SIDE. 


TRAVELER on the double journey of life and 

the railroad, meets with many incidents that 
may furnish food for the mind, and cause deep and 
sincere reflections on the present condition of society. 
Seated in a car on one of the railroads of the state of 
New York the other day, my thoughts were confined 
for several hours mostly to the subject of a picture be- 
fore me, made up of a slender, nervous, restless, red- 
whiskered man of about thirty-five, with a long 
Dutch pipe, which he filled several times in an hour 





and went out on the platform to smoke. This was 
the back-ground of the picture to me; and the prom- 
inent partner was.a slender, delicate little woman, 
of perhaps twenty-five, with four little children, 
evidently made up between her and the smoker 
all in a hurry, and without design, invitation, or 
preparation, and no doybt charged or credited to 
God, as they came to life and light, The children 
were all evidently under eight years. of age, and 
all partook largely of the father’s neryousness, 
and were as restless as he was. The poor little 
woman had evidently only fairly entered upon 
her journey of married life, unless some fortunate 
accident should take her over to the other world, 
and out of the reach of the man who had bought 
her with her consent (obtained somehow), for the 
purpose of gratifying his unnatural, over-excited, and 
wasting sexual passions; and those poor little ner- 
vous children, burdening her with care and respon- 
sibility, were the effect. There were plenty of evi- 
dences that the family were poor, and moving from one 
town to another. The youngest child had to be fed 
with milk from a bottle and not from the breast, for 
it was evident another would soon claim the breast- 
milk. This picture, like many others I see, led me 
into deep reflection upon our social system and the 
laws of marriage, and started the inquiry, “ What 
shall we do to be saved?” Is there, or is there nota 
better social system? or must woman be forever 
born a slave, and be married only for cares, burdens). 
sorrows and suffering ? WARREN. CHASE. 
South Hardiwick, Vt., June 3, 1865. 


SHARP WORDS. 


We think Gail Hamilton is inspired to probe and 
criticise existing falsehoods in society. She may 
fail to understand the better way fully, but it cannot 
be denied that the following from “A New Atmos- 
phere,” has an edge of truth: 

Doubtless there are many men who will say : 
To what purpose is all this? What new de- 
velopment has arisen to necessitate a new out- 
ery? The world is getting on very weli. Peo- 
ple marry and are given in marriage; buy, sell, 
and get gain. There is a good deal of wicked- 
ness and suffering, but less of both than former- 
ly, and both are evidently diminishing. th 
is not heaven, and in the world we shall always 
have tribulation, men and women both, but 
neither men nor women make any particul 
complaint, and on the whole it may reasonably 
be inferred that they are getting on comfortably. 
Pray let well enough alone. 

But your well enough cannot be let alone, be- 
cause it is not well enough. Nothing is well 
enough so long as it can be bettered.— 
The world is not getting on comfortably, how- 
ever comfortable you may be. Mounted in 
your car of Juggernaut, you may find the pros- 
pect pleasing, the motion exhilarating, and the 
journey agreeable, but your Jo triumphe has but 
a discordant twang to those whom you are so 

leasantly crushing under your chariot-wheels. 
Vier vision is not trustworthy. Through I 
know not what process a judicial blindness 
seems to come upon people, so that those ways 
seem good whose end is death. True, the world 
is advancing, but with a motion which, com- 
pared with that which it might attain, is retro- 
gression. Whose fiat has decreed, “Thus fast 
shalt thou go, and no faster”? Why is it that 
we only creep, when we might run and not be 
weary, might mount up with wings as eagles? 
Why do we dwell, with toil and tears, in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, when the 
voice from heaven centuries ago bade us come 
up higher? We have for our inheritance the 
elements of all things good and great and to be 
desired; but we lack the clear vision and the 
cunning hand to construct from them the Para- 
dise that every family might be, in spite of the 
sin that despoiled the first; so we continue to 
dwell without Paradise, and very far off. "Men 
and women are at variance with themselves 
and with one another. Power and passion run 
to waste. Positions are invested Fa ations 
confused, and light obscured. The sanctuary 
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of the Lord is built up with untempered mor- 
tar, and jewels of gold are degraded toa swine’s 
snout. 

Undeértieath all wars and convulsions, under- 
neath all forms of government and all social in- 
stitutions, ft Seeins to me that the relations 
between man and woman are the granite forma- 
tion upon which the whole world rests. Socie- 
ty will be elevated otily just so fast and so far 
as these relations become what God inteuded 
them to be. Monarchies, republics, democra- 
cies, may have their benefits and their partisans, 
but the family is the foundation of country. I 
said “it seems to me” so. I have been charged 
with being sometimes too positive in my opin- 
ions. It may have been a youthful fault, but I 
long since corrected it. I should now suggest 
rather than affirm the equality between the 
angles of a triangle and two right angles. I am 
open to conviction on the subject of the multi 
plication-table; but on this point my feet are 
fixed, and, as my Puritan ancestors were wont 
to sing, somewhat nasally perhaps, but with 
hand on sword— 

“ Let mountains from their seats be hurled 
Down to the deep, and be buried there, 
Convilsions shake the solid world, 
My faith shall never yield to fear.” 

All other influences are fitful and fragmenta- 
ry; the home influence elone is steady and suf- 
ficient, and the home influence depends upon the 
relations between father and mother. Unless 
there is on both sides respect first, and then 
love, such love as brings an all-embracing sym- 
pathy, and so an outer and inner harmony— 
harmony between life and its laws and harmony 
between heart and heart—the child’s head will 
be pillowed upon discord, his cradle will be 
rocked by restlessness, and his character can 
hardly fail to be unsymmetrical. We have all 
seen the wickedness of man, that it is great in 
the earth; but why should it not be, when he is 
conceived in’sin and shapen in iniquity ; when 
his plastic soul is molded amid jarring elements, 
and the voices that fall upon his infant ear— 
voices that should be modulated only to tender- 
ness and love, and all the sweet and endearing 
qualities—are sharpened by coldness, embittered 
by disappointment, shrill through unremitting 
toil atid rough with sordid ambitions? I only 
wonder that children bred up in such uncon- 
genial homes come to be so much men and wo- 
men as they are. No outbreak of treachery or 
turpitude astonishes me, when I remember the 
discordant circumstances into the midst of which 
the baby-soul was born. The only astonish- 
ment is, that every soul tends so strongly to- 
wards its original type as to have even an outer 
seeming of virtue. I wonder that, when the 
twig is so ruthlessly and persistently bent, the 
tree Should reach up ever so crookedly towards 
héa¥en. Kind Nature takes her poor, warped 
little ones, and with gentle, imperceptible hand 
touches them to a grace and softness which we 
have no right to expect, but to never that divine 
grace, that ineffable sweetness, of which the hu- 
man soul is ‘capable, and to which in its highest 
moods it ever yearns. OQ, if this one truth could 
be imprinted upon this age—the one truth that 
the regeneration of the world is to come 
through love—what hope could one not see for 
the future! God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotton Son, and henceforth there 
isno morte offering for sin. It only remains 
for us’to enter into the holiest by this new and 
living way Which he hath consecrated for us. 
The offeriig of Divine love is complete. Let 
human love come in to do its part, and the hu- 
man soul shall be sanctified from its birth. 
When dlamor and wrath and evil-speaking and 
evilfeeling are banished from the household 
hearth, murder and plunder and lust will fly 
from the public ways. When the child is the 
child of mutual love and trust and reverence 
and Wisdom, he will never belie his parentage. 


_ SoME tise Words as riflemen do bullets. They are 
little. The few words used go right to the mark. 
Bh Be ou talk, and guide with your eye and face, 
till Youtay can be answered in a word or two, 





and then they launch out a sentence and pierce the 
matter to the quick, andaredone, You never know 
where you are with them. Your conversation fails 
into their minds as rivers into deep chasms, and are 
lost from sight by its depth and darkness. They will 
sometimes surprise you with words that go right to 
the mark like a gunshot, and _ they are silent again, 
as if reloading. — Educational Monthly. 


HOW TO FALL ASLEEP. 


The great point to be gained in order to se- 
cure sleep, is escape from thought, especially 
from that clinging, tenacious, imperious thought 
which in most cases of wakefulness has posses- 
sion of the mind. I always effect this by the 
following simple process: I turn my eyeballs 
as far to the right or left, or upward, or down- 
ward, as I can without pain, and then com- 
mence rolling them slowly, with that diverg- 
ence from a direct line of vision around in their 
sockets, and continue doing thus till I fall asleep, 
which occurs generally within three minutes— 
always within five at the most. The immediate 
effect of this procedure differs from that of any 
other I have ever heard, to procure sleep. It not 
merely diverts thought into a new channel, but 
actually suspends it. Since 1 became aware of 
this I have endeavored, innumerable times, while 
thus rolling my eyes, to think upon a particular 
subject, and even upon that which before kept 
me awake, but I could not. As long as they 
were kept moving around, my mind was blank. 
If any one doubts this, let him try the experi- 
ment for himself. I wish he would: let him 
pause just here and make it. I venture to assure 
him that, if he makes it in good faith in the 
manner described, the promise of “a penny for 
his thoughts,” or for each of them, while the 
operation is in progress, will add very little to 
his wealth. Such being its effects, we cannot 
wonder that it should bring sleep to a nervous 
and wakeful man of a night. The philosophy of 
the matter is very simple. A suspension of 
thought is to the mind what a suspension of 
travel or labor is toa weary body. It enjoys 
the luxury of rest; the strain upon its faculties 
is removed ; it falls asleep as naturally as the 
farmer in his chair after toiling all day in his 
fields. —Anatomy of Sleep. 


FROM JERUSALEM. 


You will be pleased to learn, I doubt not, that 
manufactures and internal improvements are 
quite the order of the day in this long deso- 
lated land, not only amongst the Frank sojourn- 
ers, whose influence, by-the-by, is most decidedly 
in the ascendant, but amongst the stolid Turks 
themselves. A very fine steam cotton estab- 
lishment has just been set in successful opera- 
tion in this city, and several steam silk-factories 
in the mountains, as well as within the suburbs. 
A steam press has also lately been put in 
operation by the A. B. C. F. M., in addition to 
the large hand-printing establishment it has 
long kept busily employed in this city. A large 
breakwater is about to be erected by a French 
company ; steam carriages about to be placed 
upon the new Damascus road; and water 
brought from the River Lycus, some six or 
eight miles distant. And it is believed that at 
last, after so many fruitless efforts to procure a 
concession from the Sublime Porte, a railway is 
about to be laid down from Jaffa to the Holy 
City. The Euphratean railway, it is now posi- 
tively asserted, is actually commenced, despite 
all obstacles—its entering point being, as of 
right it ougnt to be, “at the entering in of Ha- 
math,” just under the shadow of Mt. Casius, 
that ancient landmark of Moses—Mt. Horhor. 
The telegraphic wire now stretches in three 
directions from old Berytus, the Beeroth of Sol- 
omon, one of its branches running to Egypt via 
Jaffa and the City of the Great King! Shade 
of Solomon! Is not this at least “something 
new under the sun” ?—Letter of Dr. Barclay. 


Lorp Braco, a miser of the most intense class, 
was a Scottish judge of the last century. One of his 
farmers, seeing him one day pick up a farthing, said: 





“T would give a shilling, Lord Braco, to have a sight 
of all the gold and silver which you 8." — 
“Well, man,” his lordship replied, “ it shall cost you 
no more.” The shilling was paid down in hand, and 
his lordship fulfilled his part of the bargain, exhibit- 
ing to his tenant a considerable number of iron boxes 
filled with gold and silver money. ‘“ Now, my lord,” 
said the tenant, “Iam as rich as you, after all.” 
“How, my man?” said his lordship. “Because I see 
the money, my jord, and you have not the heart to 
do anything more with it.”—Hducational Monthly. 


ANCIENT POETRY. 


The following og Ae written over 600 years 
ago, about the year 1350. The original spelling is 
retained. The author’s name is Richard. Rolle, a 
Doctor of Divinity, and monk of the Order of St. 
Augustine, who lived a few years before the time of 
Chaucer. Notwithstanding the great change in our 
language in 500 years, the substance of this production 
can be made out very well. Many words, it will be 
seen, are spelled exactly us we nowspellthem. The 
person who wrote that in old Roman Catholic times, 
long before the Reformation, must have been a de- 
vout and experimental Christian. Some of the pas- 
sages are certainly beautiful and inspiring. 


WHAT IS IN HEAVEN. 
Ther is life withoute ony death, 
And ther is youthe without ony elde, 
And ther is alle manner of wealthe to welde ; 
And ther is rest withoute ony travaille. 
And ther is pees withoute ony strife, 
And ther is alle manner of lykinge of lyf; 
And ther is bright somer ever to se, 
And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie ; 
And ther is more worshipe and honour 
Than evere hade kynge other empereur, 
And there is grete melodie of aungueles’ songe, 
And ther is preysing him amonge. 
And there is alle manner of friendship that may be, 
And ther is ever perfect love and charite; 
And ther is wisdom withoute vileneye. 
Al these a man may joyes of hevene call: 
Ac yette the most sovereyn joye of alle, 
Is the sight of Godde’s face. 
In whom resteth alle mannere grace. 


—New Haven Palladium. 


ENTOzOA IN VEAL AND Brer.—In the London 
Lancet for April, 1865, is an article on this subject 
from the pen of T. SpENcER Cospsorp, M. D., F. R. 
S., of the Middlesex Hospital, from which we ex- 
tract the following paragraph : 

“ Professor Simonds and myself have just succeed- 
ed in rearing the larve of tenia mediocanellata in a 
calf, but at present the cysticeri are not perfectly de- 
veloped. We know, however, that the larve are 
there, not only by the symptoms produced, but also 
from occular demonstration; for, having removed 
a very small portion of the right sterno cleido-mas- 
toid muscle ape sey 22 grains), three minute cys- 
ticerus-vesicles were discovered in the portion de- 
tached. Even if the other muscles (to say nothing 
of the heart, lungs, and liver) are affected to the same 
extent only, we shall eventually find not Jess than 
30,000 larval entozoa in this one animal—enough to 
give 30,000 persons the Ztenia mediocanellata, should 
they severally be disposed to ‘swallow a cysticerus.” 


Om WELLS.—The oil wells in Burmah, India, it is 
estimated, have been yielding their present supply of 
800,000 barrels per annum at least 100 years, amoun- 
ting during that period to about 80,000,000 barrels, 
English measure. These, if arranged, would form a 
continuous line of oil barrels 27,300 miles long. Oil 
wells also exist in Persia, and, it is said, have lately 
been discovered near the Sea of Azof; while on the 
island of Samos they existed 500 years before the 
Christian era. 


WATERBURY Brass Works.—The town of Wat- 
erbury, in Connecticut, has the most varied -and ex- 
tensive manufacture of brass articles of any place in 
the country, or perhaps in the world; and all sprang 
from one man making a set of brass buttons for his 
own wear. He was a rather ingenious man, and 
thought he could make a set of brass buttons cheap- 
er than he’could buy thém. He punched out the 
blanks from a piece of shéet brass, turned them up 
very nicely in a lathe, soldered eyes to them, and had 
them sewed upon his coat. Some of his neighbors 
then requested him to make sets of buttons for them, 
ana he was thus drawn into the manufacture. His 
example was followed by others, and from this small 
beginning have grown up the extensive brass manu- 
factures of Waterbury. — Blanchard. 
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SONGS OF THE UPRISING. 


Oneida Community, June 7, 1865. 

Dear G. W. N.:—Have you seen, or heard, the 
“ Song of a Thousand Years,” by Henry C. Work? 
It is one of the best the war has brought forth. 
Work, you know, is the author of “Kingdom Com- 
in’,” “ Babyton is Fallen,” ‘‘ Wake Nicodemus,” and 
other popular pieces. Both words and music of the 
“Song of a Thousand Years” are his; and there is a 
ring of inspiration about both that is thrilling. By 
the way, are not many of the songs of this period 
pervaded by the magnetism of a new inspiration ? 
Our fathers never listened to such strains or such 
words. First came the “John Brown Song,” like a 
voice out of the spirit-world, seizing the notes of an 
old familiar tune, and ringing ever in the van of the 
nation “ marching on” to its new birth of freedom. 
It has been the “ Marseillaise” of this revolution. 
Then we have had “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
by Root, Work’s “ Kingdom Comin’,” “Babylon is 
Fallen,” and others that I will not stop now to men- 
tion. And now as the dark cloud of war rolls away, 
and the nation bursts into a jubilee of joy at the 
dawn of peace, we hear the weirdly fascinating 
“Wake Nicodemus,” suggestive of resurrection, and 
pouring forth in its dominant strain the assuring 
utterance, “THE Goop Time CoMING IS ALMOST 
HERE,” notwithstanding it has been “long, long, long 
on the way,’ and hearts have ached and grown 
weary waiting for it. 

But I was telling you of the “ Song of a Thousand 
Years.” Below are the words. Perhaps you will 
think them worthy a place in THe CrrcuLar. At 
least I hope your printing-office corps will get the 
music and enjoy the song as well as we do here. 

Yours “‘ for the faith gf Him who reckons 
Each of his days a thousand years.” 
Tueo. L. Pirr. 
SONG OF A THOUSAND YEARS. 
BY HENRY C. WORK. 


Lift up your eyes, desponding freemen! 
Fling to the winds your needless fears! 
He who unfurled your beauteous banner, 
Says it shall wave a thousand years! 
CHORUS. 
“ A thousand years!” my own Colnmbia! 
’Tis the glad day so long foretold, 
*Tisthe glad morn whose early twilight 
Washington saw in times of old. * 


What if the clouds, one little moment, 
Hide the blue sky where morn appears— 
When the bright sun, that tints them crimson, 
Rises to shine a thousand years? 
Chorus.—“ A thousand years,” &c. 


Tell the great world these blessed tidings! 
Yes, and be sure the bondman hears; 
Tell the oppressed of every nation, 
Jubilee lasts a thousand years! 
Chorus.—“ A thousand years,” &c. 
Envious foes, beyond the ocean ! 

Little we heed your threat’ning sneers; 
Little will they—our children’s children— 
When you are gone a thousand years. 

Chorus.—“ A thousand years,” &c. 
Rehels at home! go hide your faces— 
Weep for your crimes with bitter tears; 
You could not bind the blessed daylight, 


Though you should strive a thousand years. 
Chorus,—“ A thousand years,” &c. 


Back to your dens, ye secret traitors! 
Down to your own degraded spheres! 
Ere the first blaze of dazzling sunshine 
Shortens your lives a thousand years. 
Chorus.—“ A thousand years,” &c. 


Haste thee along, thou glorious Noonday! 
Oh, for the eyes of ancient seers! 
Oh, for the faith of Him who reckons 
Each of his days a thousand years! 
CHORUS. 
“A thousand years,” my own Columbia! 
*Tis the glad day so loug foretold! 
*Tis the glad morn whose early twilight 
Washington saw in times of old. 


Tue Vioiin.—This musical instrument has found 
two historians—William Sandys and 8. A. Forster— 





who have written an octavo volume of 408 pages, 
with engravings, .and many illustrations, expressly 
devoted to its history, and that of other instruments 
played on with the bow, from the remotest times to 
the present; also an account of the principal makers, 
English and foreign. —Educational Monthly. 


A GLIMPSE AT GEN. GRANT. 


Oneida, June 9, 1865. 

it was early morning when a party of us set out 

for the R. R. station where the Lieutenant Gen- 
eral was to pass, and we made the trip thither in an 
hour. The telegraph said the train was on time, so 
we knew that we had not long to wait to see at least 
the cars that carried the hero of the war; but there 
were doubts with some of us if he would show him- 
self at so small a place as Oneida at so early an hour 
in the morning. However, the village brass band 
was out, and we hoped (forgive us, General, if you 
can) that the crowd would be noisy enough to wake 
him, if only to look out of the window. The boyson 
the rails, watching the opening in the woods, had 
seen the smoke of the engine miles away, and given 
due notice that the cars were coming. Now the 
band struck up “ Hail Columbia,” and the crowd 
surged towards the sleeping-car that bore the Gen- 
era], and waited. Not long though, for the train had 
stood still but a few moments when enthusiasm 
overcame restraint, and in spite of assurances from an 
official that the General was no speech-maker, cries 
of “ Grant!” “ Grant!” resounded from all quarters, 
and would not be pacified without his appearance. 
We were not destined to disappointment, for after a 
little time the man we had come to see stepped out 
on the platform of the car and uncovered his head 
to the cheers of the gratified company. We saw a 
man below the medium height, in a civilian’s dress, 
without a mark of rank about him, looking just 
what he is, quiet and unostentatious, but lip and eye 
and brow making you feel that he will do all he 
promises. He soon had the wreaths of smoke curl- 
ing up from his traditionary cigar, and as the cars 
went forward and back and separated, to shift his 
carriage from the center to the rear of the train, he 
slowly passed 1s within hand-shaking distance, giv- 
ing us a rare and unhoped-for opportunity for close 
observation. He made no speech to the crowd, but 
when the cars stopped again, spoke a few words with 
those close by, and shook hands with a very few. 
His right hand was swollen and sore, (perhaps from 
the greeting of the million), so that he used his left 
hand now. A silver-haired old man pressed up be- 
hind the platform and said mildly, “I wouldn't 
squeeze the General’s hand if I could shake it,” and 
it was given. Then the engine whistle gave two 
screams, as a signal for starting, and amid renewed 
and louder cheers, the conqueror of Vicksburg and 
Richmond was swiftly borne from sight, on his way 
to the Soldiers’ Fair, in Chicago. J. J. & 





ConeEcticuT.—A writer in the New Englander for 
April says:—“ There is no spot on this continent 
which has produced so many eminent men, literary, 
intellectual, and practical, in proportion to its in- 
habitants, as the State of Connecticut.” Mr. Cal- 
houn once remarked that he had seen the time when 
the natives of Connecticut, including the graduates 
of Yale, wanted but five of making a majority of 
Congress. De Tocqueville, at a Paris dinner, once 
said :—Connect de-coot, the leetle yellow spot (on the 
map) dat make de clork pedler, de schoolmaster, and 
de senator. De first give you time; de second tell 
you what to do with him; and de-sird make your. 
law and your civilization. Ah! gentlemen, dat leetle 
yellow State you call Connect de-coot, is one very 
great miracle to me.” 


PICTURE OF THE RED Sea.—Hogarth was once 
applied to by a certain nobleman, to paint, on his 
staircase, a representation of the destruction of Pha- 
raoh’s host in the Red Sea. In attempting to fix up- 
on the price, Hogarth became disgusted with the 
miserly conduct of his patron, who was unwilling to 
give more than half the real value of the picture. 
At last, out of all patience, he agreed to his terms. 
In two or three days the picture was ready. The 





nobleman, surprised at such expedition, immediately 
called to examine it, and found the space painted all 
over red. , 

“Zounds,” said the purchaser, “ what have you 
here? I ordered a scene of the Red Sea.” 

“The Red Sea you have,” said the painter. 

“But where are the Israelites ?” 

“They are all gone over.” 

“And where are the Egyptians?” 

“They are all drowned.” 

The miser’s confusion could only be equaled by the 
haste with which he paid his bill. The biter was 
bitten. —Spooner’s Fine Arts. 


A COUPLE of members of the pedestrian fraternity 
from Massachusetts called this week to. visit “Q,” 
our walking contributor. They were gentlemen 
whose taste and culture reflect credit upon the 
peripatetic school. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


AFTER four years of stunning, exciting, rapidly~ 
recurring sensation war news, culminating in last 
month’s heights of victory and depths of sorrow, it 
is a refreshing novelty now to subside into the more 
quiet current of events that belong to peace. The 
daily papers still try to keep up their staring head- 
lines, as though loth to give up the ringing of por- 
tentous accidents by flood and field; but their efforts 
in this.line are becoming rather empty, full of sound 
and fury, but signifying little. Why not count the 
storm over, and look now for the blue sky, the warm 
sunshine, the singing birds and growth of violets? 
In fact, we are entering upon a more interesting 
time than any that has been during the war, one of 
growth and productive fruitfulness; but it is one 
whose events will write themselves sufficiently with- 
out black headings and exclamation points. 

THE assassination trials still linger. 


GEN. Grant has been feted in New York with the 
characteristic ardor of the Gothamite population. 
Nobody, however, can get him to make a speech. 


Mr. Bowes of the Springfield Republican, and 
Speaker Colfax, have started ona two thousand 
miles stage-trip across the Western Territories to the 
Pacific. Their stage has been fitted with mattresses, 
so that they can continue the journey day and night. 
Senator Foster of Connecticut and Senator Doolittle 
of Wisconsin, with an escort of one hundred cavalry- 
men, are making a trip to New Mexico as members 
of a committee appointed by Congress to visit the 
territories and look after Indian affairs, &. 

Gerrit SmirH has lectured in New York urging 
the exemption of the Southern leaders as well as 
people from the penalties of treason, on the ground 
that having gained a recognition of belligerent 
rights from the United States they cannot in justice 
be otherwise treated than as prisoners of war. He 
thinks the example of clemency also will tell in 
favor of European liberalists when their turn for up- 
rising shall come. 


European diplomats and organs of opinion have 
suddenly evinced a great increase of urbanity in 
their manner towards the American Republic. 

ConsIDERABLE confusion and suffering are report- 
ed at the South, in adjusting society and labor to the 
new order of things. Reconstruction will perhaps be 
a slow process, but it will come. 


For some years to come, old iron will be plenty 
enough around Petersburg, Va., to supply several 
large founderies. East and south of the city, plow- 
ing is dangerous, as exploding shells are very likely 
to send horse and driver high in the air. 

Accorpine to Dr. James Johnson, 800,000,000 of 
men smoke different sorts of tobacco: 400,000 smoke 
opium and its compounds; 300,000 hemp and hasch- 
ish; 100,000 beetl, and 40,000 the American plant 
cocoa. 
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